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. Board of TVusfees of the 
Oirard College for Orphans. 

Jit a meeting of the Board, held Jipril Sd, 1833^ 

Resolved; T%at a Committee of five be appointed to con- 
eider and rqjort upon the regulations proper to be adopted 
touching the moral and religious instruction of the pupils, a 
system of rewards and punishments, and the enforcement of 
the discipline of the institution. ^ 

Messrs. Richabds, Steele, M^Ilvaine, Pbice, and Ro- 
BERTS; were appointed upon this Committee. 

f 
M a stated meeting of the Board, held Sq^tember 4, 1833, 

Mr. Richards, from the Committee on moral and religious 

» 

instruction, read the following report, which was ordered to 
be printed for the use of the Board. 



REPORT. 



Ths Committee to whom the foregoing resolution of the 
Board of Tni^ees was referred, beg leave to report:-^ 

The resolution suggests two distinct objects of the highest 
importance to the institution, and opens an extended range for 
investi^tion, and for deliberate and careful reflection. Und«* 
the impression that matters of detail will be regulated eyentually 
by the wisdom and skill of the immediate instructers and per- 
sonal guardians of the pupils, and will be subjected to such va- 
riations as experience may dictate, the Committee propose txTX 
pxesent only such general views as will meet the object of the \ 
resolution, and illustrate its connexion widi the views and de- I 
sign of the founder of the College as expressed in his WilL F^l- I 
lowing the order of the resolution, the Committee propose to 
consider the nature and extent of the moral and religious instruc- 
tion eompatible with the provisions of the trust; and having 
arrived at their result, will suggest the mode, agency, and order 
under which it may be proper to apply tiie same, in the conduct 
of the institution. To this important branch of the subject, the 
system of rewards and punishments, and the discipline of the 
College^ most be nearly allied, and should be, to a great extent, 
accommodated. If strong reliance be plaeed on the moral ano^ 
religious principles inculcated, the rewards and punishments and 
djicipline will be influenced accordingly; the system of moral 
and religious instruction £6nning the avenne through which the 
discipline may he rend^:^ influential upon the minds and con- 
duct of the pupils. Impressed mth the obligaitioa requiiriBg theU 
faithful fulfilment of the terms of the testator, and aaisiblo of 
the ifltiTOStiag character of the inquiry, the Conunittee Imve 
carefully examined the Will in all its bearings tqpon tibe si]ri»{eet 
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of the resolution. The Committee will present all the claiisei 
of the Will which relate to the subject under consideration , anc 
from them, it is believed, the true object and meaning of the tes 
tator may be fully and correctly inferred and illustrated. 

The bequest for the College is thus introduced by the testator, 
at page 12, section 20th, of the Will, " And whereas, I have 
been for a long time impressed with the importance of educating 
the poor, and of placing them, by the early cultivation of their 
minds and the development of their moral principles, above the 
many temptations to which, through poverty and ignorance, they 
are exposed ; and I am particularly desirous to provide for such 
a number of poor male white orphan children, as can be trained 
in one institution, a better education as well as a more comfort- 
able maintenance than they usually receive from the application 
of the public funds/' He then proceeds to direct the size and 
interior arrangement of the building, and on page 20th, remarks, 
<^ When the College and appurtenances shall have been construct- 
ed, &c., the institution shall be organized as soon as practi- 
cable, due public notice of the opening of the College shall be 
given, so that there may be an opportunity to make selections 
of competent instructers and other agents, but no person shall be 
employed who shall not be of tried skill in his or her proper 
department, of established moral character^ and in all cases per- 
sons shall be chosen on account of their merit, and not through 
favour or intrigue." On the 21st page it is directed, that ade- 
quate power shall be given to the directors of the institution, to 
enforce, in relation to each orphan, every proper restraint, and to 
prevent relatives or others from interfering with or withdrawing 
such orphan from the institution. On page 22d it is provided, 
that the orphans <^ shall be instructed in the various branches of 
a sound education," and after the enumeration of a number of 
branches, it is added, ^^ and such other learning and science as 
the capacities of the several scholars may merit or warrant'^ 
The words following are subjoined, <^ And especially I desire, 
that by every proper means, a pure attachment to our republican 
institutions, and to the sacred rights of conscience, as guarantied 
by our happy constitutions, shall be formed and fostered in the 
minds of the scholars* " 
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Pursuing the subject thus far, it is plain from the quotations 
made, that whilst the testator has urged the necessity of the in- 
dependent selection of instructors of tried morals, and of guard- 
ing carefully the rights of conscience agreeably to the principles 
of our free constitutions, he has left the mode and degree of j 
*< moral and religious instruction/' to the discretion of the Direc- 
tors of the College ; no prohibitory intimation having as yet been 
given, and the clauses inviting attention to the formation and 
preservation of that character amongst teachers and pupils, which 
it is the peculiar province of moral and religious instruction to 
secure. 

But we have now arrived, in pages 23 and 24 of the Will, at a 
clause which places the " Girard College for Orphans" in a po- 
sition at once singular and entirely new. In that clause he says, 
** There are, however, some restrictions which I consider it my 
duty to prescribe, and to be amongst others conditions on which 
my bequest for said College is made and to be enjoyed, '^ and as 
his second restriction, he states as follows : 

<^I enjoin and require tfiat no ecclesiastic^ missionary j or 
minister of any sect whatsoever^ shall ever hold or exercise any 
station or duty whatever in the said College^ nor shall any 
such person ever be admitted for any purpose^ or as a visiter, 
unthin thepremises^ appropriated to the purposes of said CoU 
lege,^' It is here added, <<In making this restriction I do not 
mean to cast any reflection upon any sect or person whatsoever, 
but as there is such a multitude of sects, and such a diversity of 
opinion amongst them, I desire to keep the tender minds of the 
orphans who are to derive advantage from this bequest, free from 
the excitement which clashing doctrines and sectarian contro- 
versy are so apt to produce ; my desire is, that all the instructers 
and teachers in the College, shall take pains to instil into the 
minds of the scholars, the purest principles of morality, so that 
on their entrance into active life, they may, from inclination 
and habit, evince benevolence towards their fellow creatures, 
and a love qf truth, sobriety, and industry, adopting, at the 
same time, such religious tenets as their matured reason may en- 
able them to prefer/' From the condition expressed in this 
clause^ it is obvious that neither moral nor religious instruction 
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can be inculcated in the College through any ecclesiastic^ mis- 
^onary, or minister of any sect whatsoever. The direction of the 
testator on this point cannot admit of a doubt, and the important 
and interesting question remains for the Committee — Did he in- 
tend to exclude the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
with the consequent influence of their principles and precepts? 
On this point, tiie Committee, after an attentive perusal of the 
Will, have arrived at grtrnianimm^ij i ^onHntinn in t h n nnp i tiT r 
The explanatory clause immediately following the "restriction,'* 
|8eems intended to determine its precise meaning, and to guard 
[against a rash interpretation. By a prohibition remarkable for 
fits application and extent, its novelty and rigour, he sought to 
close at once and for ever the only avenue that presented itself 
to his view, for the introduction of the *^ excitement which 
clashing doctrines and sectarian controversy are so apt to pro- 
duce,*' but he at the same time, in expressive terms, enjoins the 
careful inculcation of those principles which are prominent and 
distinctive marks of the lessons of the Gospel. '^ My desire is," 
days he, <^ that all the instructers and teachers in the College^ 
shall take pains to instil into the minds of the scholars the 
purest principles of inorality, so that on their entrance into ac- 
tive life, they may, from inclination and habit, evince benevo- 
lence towards their fellow creatures, and a love of truth, sobrie- 
ty, and industry, adopting, at the same time, such religious tenets 
as their matured reason may enable them to prefer.'* The sig- 
nal expression of his detern)ined hostility to sectarian contro- 
versy, and to discussions merely doctrinal, and the mode he en- 
joins to prevent their introduction, furnish no warrant for the 
exclusion of the simple and beneficent truths of the Bible, adapted 
as they are <^to the tender minds of the orphans,'* and promot- 
ing, as they do, those inclinations and habits, which must lead 
to benevolence towards their fellow creatures, and a love of truth, 
sobriety, and industry. If such exclusion had been the intention, 
some distinct avowal to that effect would have had a natural and 
inevitable connexion with this remarkable clause of the Will. 
None such is fotmd, and the testator closed his impressive injunc- 
tions <m this solemn subject, by stipulating for the free and un- 
biiMed choice by the pnpils of their " religious tenets.** Your 
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Committee are fortified in their position by the fact, that the tes- 
tator, in the 2d and 3d, and 4th and 8th items on page 2 and 3 
of his Will, bequeaths large and liberal legacies to schools where 
religious obligations are carefully taught, and where the Bible is . 
a book in regular and daily use. The cultivation of the moral 
susceptibilities, no less than the improvement of the intellect, 
was at the foundation of the testator^s scheme, and, except where 
eondrtions and restrictions are explicitly given, both objects are 
submitted to the judgment and discretion of the guardians of the 
Cbllege. The true purpose of the testator throughout, seems to^ 
have* been to secure the inculcation of the purest morals in the 
shnplest mode, the presentation of truth without the mysticism 
of human dogmas, principles of belief and action unencumbered 
by vague theories, and especially the entire, uncontrolled, and i 
undisturbed freedom of conscience and of choice. To the sound-J 
ness of these views, your Committee most cordially respono; * 
Absolute freedom of conscience, entire independence of human 
dicta, and accountability to Omnipotence alone in matters of 
opinion^ are the inherent rights of freemen. They are axioms 
in our political system, and cannot be too carefully cherished or 
too widely disseminated. Suitably impressed with the views of 
fte testator, referring to his solicitude as to the morals of in- 
(rtructersand pupils, and regarding with intense interest the pros- 
pective influence of this great public benefaction of Stephen Gi- 
rard upon our country and upon mankind, your Committee re- 
joice that the principles of its organization may meet the wishes 
Xkd the hopes of all true patriots and philanthropists ; — that they 
may embrace liberality without licentiousness, the fear and re- 
verence of the Great Supreme without superstition, and the be- 
neficent influences of religion without sectarianism or bigotry. 
Tour Committee are of opinion, that the Sacred Scriptures 
should form an important part of the reading and studies of the 
pupils. While other works on morals and other manuals of duty 
seek to regulate the externals of life, these enter the recesses of 
the heart, disclose the secrets of the mysterious world within, 
and influencing the springs of action, accomplish the great end of 
all moral instruction ;— the practical improvement of the man. 
1*0 morals of tibe Scriptures are, in fact, the morals of then 

1 
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civilized world, and in proportion as they are adopted and prac-* 
tised, do we mark the progress of individual, social, and national 
virtue. Our forefathers venerated the Scriptures : — they shed a 
lustre over the devoted patriotism of the revolution, nor will it 
sound trivial to the American ear that they were the cherished 
manual, and the practical guide in the hands of the Mother of 
Washington. Their influence is cemented with the original ele- 
ments of our public policy, with the genius of our laws, and 
with their modes of administration and execution ; it is dissemi- 
nated through all our official relations, and infused into all our 
social habits. Whether we regard the dependant orphanage of 
the subjects of this bounty, committed, it may be, by the latest 
aspirations of their parents to the restraints, the solace, and the 
hopes of that religion which they cherished, or whether we turn 
to the expansive and purely philanthropic design of the noble 
^ bequest, we shall be equally confirmed in our convictions. In 
, the ^tdaptation of means to the end. that svstem is best wlu^. 
\ \ tends to raSe TJiU mind l o pu i'p ou ou of - publi c goodT anfwhich 

\ 1 el ik^ges the afflhetiuus to iti^ f^CCT ttranof-Ta^hggff^^ 

Nbeingg; M Objects nryptprpaf anH otxr^ It is suited at once to the 
cofflTTRfir interests of our people, and the nature of our institu- 
tions. We are happily divested of those offensive political evils 
which now engross the contending efforts of other nations. It is 
ours to advance and perfect, not overthrow and remove \ to am- 
plify and increase in efficacy and influence, all those various 
schemes of humanity and benevolence which the genius of our 
free institutions so rapidly developes. To this end, that system 
which places in the foreground the principle of universal and ac- 
tive benevolence, undeviating and undiscriminating kindness and 
forbearance, which imposes a restraint on personal ambition and 
selfish aggrandizement, and prohibits the malignant and unkindly 
feelings of the heart, is commended by its exact adaptation to our 
wants, as well as by all the patriotic and sacred obligations which 
attach us to it. But your Committee are aware, that it will be 
deemed by some, superfluous to urge further considerations on a 
topic, which, in their view, should not admit of doubt or hesi- 
tation. For the time allotted to enforcing the obligation, which 
may be regarded as so obvious and palpable, your Committee 
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must find their apology ia its inappreciable importance, and in 
their anxious desire that no hasty or inconsiderate view of the 
peculiar clause of the Will, may interrupt the harmonious and 
satisfactory organization of the College. As to the mode and 
agency through which the " moral and religious instruction^' of 
the pupils should be conducted, your Committee entertain no 
doubt, that learned and exemplary men, divested of all connex- 
ion with the clerical ofSce or station, untrammelled by rules of 
scholastic theology, and unbiassed by any sectarian or illiberal 
views, may be procured ; and the earnest hope is avowed that the 
future guardians of the College may regard this attainment with 
peculiar solicitude and care. Nor can the expressed desire of the^ 
testator, that the united example of all engaged in the ad minis- I 
tration and control, should direct the course of the pupils in the / 
pathway of the purest morals, be too constantly or too carefully I 
regarded. In addition, your Committee would recommend such I 
a course of reading, and such lectures on ethics, and upon the / 
rules which influence the courtesies and proprieties of social life, ) 
as may be suited to the age of the pupils. Probably the compi- 
lation of some elementary work, and the arrangement of the 
principal topics of ethical instruction in plain and familiar lec- 
tures, may merit and invite the early attention of the faculty of 
instruction, and the particular notice of this Board. Your Com- 
mittee may sum up their views on this branch of the resolution, 
by the following substantive recommendations : 

1st. That the Sacred Scriptures should form a fixed and regu 
lar portion of the course of studies. 

5d. That a suitable work, of great simplicity, on ethics an 
moral philosophy, should be adopted. 

3d. That frequent lectures upon general obligations and duties 
accommodated to the age of the pupils, should regularly take 
place. 

4th. That in connexion with the foregoing, there should be 
instruction in the courtesies and proprieties of social life. 

5th. That the whole should have reference to the practical 
views of the testator with regard to the pupils, and to the obli- 
gations and duties devolving on them by the Will, after the '; 
course shall have been completed. 
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By the diflcipline of the College, in connexion with revvarda 
and punisbmentfly as presented in the resolution, your Committee 
infer, that they are limited to those considerations which have 
special reference to the enforcement of the laws and regulations 
of the institution, and to the penalties attached to the infraction 
of the same. Averse to enter the wide field of speculation, it is 
their design merely to suggest such hints as may serve, if prac* 
ticable, to embody the general views of the Board of Trustees, 
leaving subordinate details to those upon whom the duty of im- 
mediate organization may devolve. In commencing this subject, 
a clear and comprehensive impression of the design and end of 
the institution, in its operation on the pupils, seems to be essen- 
tial. In all our deliberations upon modes of instruction and dis- 
cipline, the enlarged and expansive design of the testator should 
be carefully regarded, a design not terminating with the recipi- 
ents of the bounty, not confined to their advantage or directed 
to their elevation, but embracing prospectively, all his fellow* 
countrymen, and designing his pupils in their advanced stages as 
t instruments of the common good. It may be inferred, therefore, 
1 that the most eligible mode will be that, which shall promise to 
I the pupils the best adaptation to the ultimate design, the greatest 
\ social good. Motives and impulses, rules and regulations, ha- 
1 bits and customs, should all tend to this result It is also essen- 
tial, that regard should foe had to the age of the pupils, to their 
previous associations, their peculiar susceptibilities, and to the 
discipline to which they may have been previously subjected. 
So various and diversified will be the characters and tendencies 
of the numbers indiscriminately collected in the Girard College, 
that a code of laws and discipline, to be appropriate and influen- 
tial, must be the result of sagacity and exp^ience, and of a prac- 
tical knowledge of the distinctive traits of the juvenile character. 
In discussing the former branch of the resolution, your Com- 
mittiee have before remarked, that the discipline of the institu- 
tion would be greatly influenced by the character and extent of 
the moral and religious instruction. It is indeed deemed a con- 
iBtituent part of discipline, and should occupy its appropriate 
{dace at the head of any code that may be adopted. Applying 
itself directly to the intellect, and to the reasoning and moral 
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faculties of the pupils, in the enforcement of appropriate dnties, 
and in the cultivation of habits of obedience and of conformity 
to reasonable demands, it is clearly of the first importance in any 
system of government Heretofore it has been to6 common to 
rely on the authority of physical force, surrounded by its cus- 
tomary terrors, or upon the more sordid desires or fears, wishes or 
aversions of the pupils. Your Committee would earnestly con* 
tend against those rigid exactions, severe restraints, and physi- 
cal stimulants, which have made schools the terror of children 
and the disgust of persons of more advanced years. The expe- 
rience of modern times, as well as the philosophy of the human 
mind, point to the grossest errors in practice on this head. The 
reasoning powers, the moral sympathies, and the imitative spirit 
of children, all the elements of honourable and consistent action, 
exist in healthy vigour, and require only proper culture and de- 
velopment These springs of action have been too much ne- 
glected. Unfortunately the business of juvenile education has 
been postponed to most other pursuits, and has not commanded 
its merited rank in the scale of social occupations. Genius and 
talent have lavished their care and culture upon the vigorous and 
thriven plant, and have left the young and tender shoot to the 
rude and unskilful hand and unsympathizing heart Modes of 
discipline and instruction have had no sagacious and appropriate 
relation to the peculiar susceptibility of early youth. But a 
happier era for the rising generation has commenced. Children 
are no longer treated as automatons, obeying impulses and guid- 
ances, the reason or the end of which they can neither compre- 
hend nor appreciate, but a direct and intelligent application is 
made to their reason, to the native principle of common sense^ 
and to the moral susceptibilities. No one familiar .with the 
modes of instruction and discipline of his early years, can esti- 
mate the improved e£forts of the day, without regret that he 
has lost so much, and gratification at the bright prospect that 
beams on the children of the present time. In this country 
and in Europe^ a few devoted men, inspired by an exalted and 
sagacious benevolence^ liiandoning the road to worldly honoorf 
have trod the toilsome and nef^ected paths of juvenile ednca^ 
tion, and have beat their miiidfl» tefMa with wiidoaa and doll^ 
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and endowed with the elements of success for any undertaking, 
to the humble and irksome occupation of the instruction of chil- * 

dren. Under their auspices, the school room has become the de- 
light of the buoyant and joyous heart, and the exhibition room, 
of talents and qualities before uncredited and unknown. It has ?^ 

been conclusively shown, that the youngest minds are capable of 
the most rapid development, and most successful culture, with- 
out the aid of coercion, and without necessity for physical pain 
or mental suffering ; — that it needs but the judicious and skilful 
invitation, and the germ shoots forth with spontaneous activity. 
The inference is plain, that success will mainly depend on the 
qualifications and aptitude of the teacher. The mind must de- 
scend to the level of the pupil, and the personal deportment of 
the instructer must confirm the justice and reasonableness of the sier 

rules of discipline. The instructor must not be the formal, re- 
served, and mysterious professor, but rather the venerated friend, 
the dignified, yet sympathizing social companion. 

On the subject of rewards, modern experience and investiga- 
tion have urged their doubtful and injurious tendency. It is af- 
firmed, that they ordinarily appeal only to the baser passions, 
and produce corresponding results. It is contended that the emu- the s 

lative and ambitious principle is sufficiently strong and sufficiently pils s 

productive of unsocial results, without the aid of stimulants in tem i 

the shape of rewards. That pecuniary rewards are objectiona- galai 

ble from their appeal to the more selfish and ignoble motives nes 

cannot be doubted, and it is known that the spirit of envy and ucd 

malignity has been engendered by rewards even when present- iufl-j 

ed in their most eligible shape. It is a fact, that the distinction m^ 

of a valuable gold medal, formerly given to the greatest proficient y^ 

in certain branches in one of the principal free schools in Boston, ^. 

was abandoned from a conviction of its injurious effects. It was . 

found not only to affect the pupils unfavourably, but also to sug- ^ 

gest suspicions and doubts as to the fairness of the general ma- 
nagement It is further objected, that rewards ordinarily do not 
serve to mark^ndustry and faithfulness, which it is a main de- 
sign to promote^ but rather to distinguish natural acuteness over 
natural dulness, to honour one party for that which does not con- 
stitute merit| at the expense of another whose defect may be no 
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cffinrts of a few>. liat the coDsetoussMss of inequdlitj or of 
gratur al mabtlitj to eoateod with those more highly gifted) must 
cncL&nsx tbe mertiBess and iodiSmnee of the m^ny^ As the pa« 
pOs cazLCLQt hftTv eqctal adranta^^ » system et rewards eiinnoty 
^tlkcr in its infbexiee or vesutts^ soslauQ the principle of equal 
rights azid pririleges. The diligieiit exereise of their faeultiea is 
tlie doty (»f all papils^ To excel is not a duty, and it may well 
lie doobted how &r it is wise to designate with ostentatious re- 
^wardsy those whomi nature or some adyentitious cause rather 
tiian industiy, may hare caused to eacceK If such be the tendency 
of a system of rewards, the Board will unite with the Commit- 
tee in reeommending great caution in the use of them, if not 
iheir entire exclusion from the institution. That incitements to 
the performance of duty are proper and even necessary, is readily 
admitted. The object is to insist that they should have their in- 
fluence through the nobler and better motives of action. On the 
subject of punishments, the Committee have already conveyed 
their general views. Certainty and firmness in their infliction is 
more essential than numbers or severity. It is all important to 
the success of the penalty, that public sentiment among the pu- 
pils should sustain the law. In fine, let It be the end of the sys- 
tem of discipline to encourage temperance and firmness, the re- 
gular and constant pursuit of some laudable object, social kind- 
ness and general urbanity, the love of knowledge and of the 
simple habits of industry, integrity, and truth ;— and the happy 
influence of tiiis great institution on our republic, will be com- 
mensurate with tiie design of its distinguished founder, and with 
the just expectations of the people. The Committee respect- 
fully suggest the following outiine. ^ i , , 

1st That tiie rules and regulations of the College should be 
plain, direct, and reasonable, and accommodated to the age and 
comprehension of the pupils. ^t,^^,^ 

J That thev should be enforced with certamty and firmnea^ . 
J'l^^iZ^^^^ the spirit of solicitude and kindness, seek . 

to secure obedience through the moral sense of ^^J^^^V^ 
ra ihatrewards of intellectual excellence should be dispense^ 
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withy incitemeotfl to indusitry and fidelity beiog based on general 
obligations) and on considerations connected with snccess and 
welfare in after life. 

4tk. That punishments should be in the shape of seclusion, 
deprivation of ordinary sports, enjoyments and comforts, puUic 
reproval, solitary confinement, suspension, or final dismifloalfrom 
Ike College. 
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